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The major concern of teachers Is the entire learning cycle and 
It seems that teacher educators must begin to devote more time to 
the development of the student teachers and their message and the 
medium. One of the major problems In teacher preparation Is to 
give the teacher education student the opportunity to gain experience 
In teaching while still an undergraduate just as soon as he has ac- 
quired sufficient knowledge to teach. The object of this exposure 
Is to offer the student insight into the problems of instruction and 
the nature of the teaching profession. Many institutions offer their 
students an opportunity to observe prior to student teaching and 
others are offering micro- teaching using close cf.rcult television. 

Micro- teaching was introduced into teacher education in 1963 at 
Stanford University (Allen & Gross 1965} as an attvsmpt to find new 
and Dore effective Initial methods of training preintern teachers. 
(Allen and Cooper 1972). Microteachlng has been defli«ed as a teach- 
ing situation which is scaled down In terms of time and the number 
of students to a 4 to 20 minute lesson Involving from 3 to 10 stu- 
dents. This method Involves immediate feedback on the teachers 
effectiveness. This feedback comes from video tape, supervisors 
and pupils or from all of these with a rete&ching after the feed- 
back analysis. Micro- teaching has focused on helping students de- 
velop a repertoire of teaching skills that have been identified 
from an analysis of actual teaching in the classroom (Hamacheck, 
1969). These skills are listed as follows:^ 

1. Fluency in asking questions 

2. Asking probing questions 

3. Asking high order questions 

4. Divergent questions 

5. Reinforcement 

6. Recognizing attending behavior 

7. Silent and nonverbal cues 

8. Cuing 

9. Set induction 

10. Stimulus variation 

11. Closure 

12. Lecturing 

13. Use of examples 

14. Planned repetition 

15. Completeness of communication. 

Allen. Coooer and Polakoff (1972) have given the sutmnary of raicro- 
teachlng research as follows: 

1. Using a micro-teaching formats teach-crltique-reteach-crltiquc- 
one can achieve positive changes in teacher behavior which 
results in a larger repertoire of teaching behavior. 

2. Performance in micro-teaching situations can accurately predict 
subsequent classroom performance. 

3. Trainee acceptance of micro- teaching as a relevant procedure is 
high. 



4. The feedback dimension of mlcroteachlng Is probably the 
crucial one In terms of changing trainee's behavior. 

5. The feedback can come from several sources, but th^ most 
powerful combination seems to be one that utilises super- 
visory conmentSi video-t^e recordings and pupil crmments. 

6. Contrary to previoi 9 research evidence* the iaamediacy of 
feedback (using videotapes and supervisors) is not crucial 
to the acquisition of some behaviors. 

7. A perceptual model that demonstrates positive inetances of 
the desired behavior, rather than a mixture of both posi- 
tive and negative, is more pox^erful In enhancing the 
trainees ability to acquire the skills in a trcnsfer task. 

8. For certain skills, a perceptual model is preferred over 

a written description of thi aklll» while fot( other skills 
the evidence is inconclusive. 

Hampton Institute was begun 106 years ago during reconstruction to 
help 8ttiden^:8 to go out and teach their people by exanple. One of the 
major objectives of the institution has always been to train teachers 
for the public and private schools of the nation. The first conditions 
for admission were single; "sound health, good character* age not less 
than 14 or over 25, ability to read and vTrite intelligibly* knowledge 
of arithmetic through long division, intention to remain throughout 
the whole course of three years and to become a teacher/' The insti- 
tution has changed it. many ways and offers undergraduate and graduate 
degrees of high quality and continues to experiment with innovative r. 
and experimental programs but the same basic objective of educating 
teachers has remained the same. 

The Department of S^'trondary Education at Hanopton Institute has used 
microteaching in the teacher education program for the past seven years. 
(Watson and Walters* 1972). The program of mtcroteaching has several 
variations in that the students are on a "Block Plan" where they spend 
the first six weeks of a semester in general and specific methods classes 
and eight weeks in student teaching in the public schools with one week 
at the end of the semes'^er for an evaluation of the program. The "Block" 
Is divided into three phases; the pre^practium* the practium and the 
post-practium. 

The microteachlrg li done during the pre-practium. The students are 
introduced into microteaching by previewing selected tapes made by the 
preceeding classes. The first lessons are taught and recorded within 
the 5 to 7 minute range than they are critiqued by the students* classes 
and the instructors. Once the taping- viewing critique is completed the 
second plans are made and the lessons of a 10 to 15 minute range are 
taped and critiqued. The students are requested to evaluate the program 
during the post practium sessions* A sunimary of the evaluations of 
the program at Hampton Institute (Still* V&tson* Valters, 1971) is 
presented as follows: 

1. The video-tq;>lng givea an opportunity to expand subject matter 
knot^ledge. 



2. Teaching, the. lesson allcn;s students to get advice from their 
peers and college teachers. 

3. Viewing the taped lessons allows students to correct weaknesses 
prior to their public school experiences be£oi.<) actual second- 
ary school students. 

4^ Tapes on file offer not only subject matter reference but show 
how other students taught a given concept. 

5. Students are able to slc|>llfy the complete teaching act Into 
smaller elements and as a result are better able to understand 
the process. 

6. Students view themselves with a more critical self- appraisal. 

7. Students ascertain whether they have created conditions that 
allow them to accotq>llsh the objectives of their lesson plans. 
The research Indicates that the procedure offers the students 
Insight into their behavior when under great pressure. The 
audio portion of the tape gives the student the opportunity to 
listen to his voice and to see if there are any speech problems* 
Students with special problems are allowed to ret ape lessons. 
Students are required to learn how to operate all the television 
equipment and our students ret^e all lessons. 

The use of microteachlng in teacher education programs continues to 
develop. Ward, 1969, reported that 125 institutions are using this 
procedure with many other using combinations of the teach-crltique-re- 
t>>ach. Mien (1965) reported that 797. of his Stanford Experimental 
Group (1964-65) stated that microteachlng was the most important course 
In vhelr teacher education program. We at Hampton Institute have found 
that 94% of our students feel that microteachlng is a very inportant 
part in their program. We feel that from a review of the literature and 
our research at Hampton that microteachlng offers some solution to 
problems of pre-service education for teachers. 
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•"•Hamacheck, Donald, Characteristics of Good Teachers and 
Implications for Teacher Education, Phi Delta Kappan, February 
1969, p. 343. 



